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singularly little effect on his mind. "Oh !  Campbell/5 he cries
to Lady Sarah Campbell, after dancing with her at a ball:
Oh! Campbell, the scene of to-night
Has open'd the wound of my heart;
It has shewn me how great the delight
Which the charms of thy converse impart.
I've known what it is to be gay,
I've revell'd in ...
Really one cannot go on.
Breathing good nature and charm, ready to be extravagant,
debauched, witty, drunk, royal or familiar as the occasion
demanded, it is not to be wondered at that he made just the
sensation he intended to make. Filled with the exquisite
sense of escape from tutelage, he got up each morning avid for
enjoyment. Now he is stag-hunting at Windsor: now he is
dodging about in the half-lit darkness of Ranelagh or Vauxhall,
eager for any rowdyism, regardless whether it lands him in the
Watch-house or not: now he is in his box at the King's Con-
cert of Ancient Music at the Hanover Square Rooms, having
himself chosen the programme: now he is slipping off secretly
on some disreputable amorous intrigue: now he is considering
the embroidery for a new coat, or choosing jewellery: now he
is at a ball posturing and bending in the movements of a
minuet with the grace that earned him the reputation of
dancing more perfectly than any man of his day: now he is
slowly sliding off his chair to the floor completely drunk.
It would, however, be a misunderstanding of his character
at this time to think that he wished to lead only a tinsel exist-
ence. On the contrary he had several times made a definite
effort to occupy himself with more serious matters, but on
each occasion his father had blocked his path. He had wished
for a commission in the army. The King refused it. When his
father was about to inspect the country's forts and dockyards,
and hold reviews, the Prince had begged he might be allowed
to go with him. This was also refused. As a sop the King offered
him a course of instruction in fortification and gunnery in Kew
Gardens. Later it was proposed that the Prince should pay a
round of country visits to the most important of his future
subjects. He was all eagerness, but again the King said no,
with the explanation that it was not feasible as he intended
taking his son with him to the Nore. He did take him, in the
summer of 1781, but for a few hours only, and the inevitable
jingle came pattering: